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This paper considers the :prpble«s^;of ; tn^^ £€Condry,ea;% 
^i^'terme^^^ language courses the prSnc r j 

to any int^me di^ class and cfcser^gijfei^ ^he ponte^^^ 

•"•^<p^fi^^^ The- limit a€ions"^iTiti^ 

i^sufiB^ct ^ and t&e varied capabalities and intierests p 

Kistgdent^^^^ the Special problems. of^thisLic^^^ 

Irj^fo^lOT should form the cere for the?^^^^ 

' '(37)^^^^^ must be based on the language itsfi^^^ , 

;^5e^inf^^^^ the student •s kccWledge cfr4:h€ria|g^^ 

(2) The course must contribute tjc th^^s$^^^^^^ 
(3) The student must learn to appreci^^^ 
ti^:ha1:> language is. an instrument of communication. .(,4) The ^si^udent must 
I '?l'earn th^ can be of practical us€i The consent of; 

f^c6,u^s^ the foregoing principles,. Easic. ccif|cD€^^^^^ the 

i::<bMr^^ on correct usage^. espetially c 

r<i^lo^^ ^pressionsr study of the culture *o£ the countr jlipand the 
|^^u§erJ:c^^^^ non-f ictional and fictionaL mater 

XIj?:^^^^^ yifeits frctt native sp^^kers. Sucfi a 

/carefully organized intermediates^ourse can turn the p ro hi em _ year 
into* one of/ solid and stimulating achiicSjgJtS.nt---fAMH)'''*''""^ 



^ystei^^ Jf^ay 
^iilierki education. 
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"Most of us recognize that the very nature of the secondr-yeary 
Ipl^^ / xhtefmedia^e course is complex and constitutes a problem that may 
never The second' year is a period of trjansition,. a 

norman*^ land lying somewhere between icomplete ignorance of an'ci 
-Teaso^^ of the Italian language. Like^^^ 

iperipd^^ it is a time of uncertainty, for the insti^ctoaf?^^ , 
ai ^pr student. The student whb appelars in t^e/^o6n^ye^ 

course is very different from what he or she was fe; year^ 
earlier. As a freshman, he was naive%in theyways of academia, 




/ 



'^awestruck at being in college, eager tp please and to succeed, 

charmejl a bit, perhaps, by the novelty of the Italian language, 

- / ^ ^ ^ 

and immensely gratified, when he,^ealiz'ed that by learning three 

or four new foreign words^^he^ad doubled his Vocabulary. ' / 

Not so the second-yekr student. / After aVear bf hard work 

he knows that he still can speak ^^and (understand the. language only w 

imperflectly, and what he has forgotten during the suim^r has 

cohtributed to his ignorance. He Veel^^ frustrated because'his 

\ \ \ 
desire to communicate far outstrips! his ability to do so.^x^MoQt x 

' ^ \ \ '' ^ 

This paper ,was originally presented as part of a prograin\ 

\ \ - \ 

arranged by the American Association of TeacharB of^Italian at \ 

the Ittpdeni Language Association Convention in Chicago, December 29', 
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:deyas;tating, he has probably begun to question exactly what he 
:want,s?\o get but-of his language studyv and he .may have come to 
:the- co)^^^^ that he. '-imply w^ts to ge't dut o^f/it. —J 

' iheVomogeneous class tlia-t^f aced the instrxiJ&br.^tl^e- previous ^ 
^y^feart^has disappea^-ed. v In its place /s a group or students who | 
,yar^ greettly in their abilities, their interests,, ^and^ - | 

.reasons for' taking Italian. Some want merely to satisfy the ^ 
cb-Llege.'-s requirements, others .hojpe to use isofeu^e- .Bk-iils; ' 

~.wi4:hvfr:iehds..and.,.f,amilyi, or . in business ^or reses^clvbr to 

:complS^ment their cpurses in-art .and musi|,. or Mm^s io 'm^e 
up^bmieg trip to Europe more^. enjoyable. po_ which; .gr^^^^ 
instructor to direct his teaching? * j | ''- 

ThisVs bne of the problems facing/the. ■teacher the. ./ 

' ~ ' \ / - \ •^^ 

intermediate,, year. There are, of couijse, many others-, most of v.. 
which- are beyond the control of the iustraotor. One problem,V - 
'hpWever, can be at least partly attribUted'-'to the teacher and to- \ 
whkt/can be called the "Sunday night syi4rome . » We all know what - 
thCCis. usually experience it we4ly when, af«er having either^ 
/frittered away my weekend Jr-.used it to accomplish morejressing \ 
or interesting tasks, I am sUdd'^Tly^eized on Sunday night by 
the fklizatibn that the next- dar is-going::;to^-be^ Monday-,, .just. 
like it was last week, and.,I race tb begin preparing fbr classes. 
Similarly, as the instructor returns from the second or third 
meeting of his intermediate class, he is stung by his professional 
-conscience. "RIy God," he says to himself, "timel^s' running out. 
For most of these students, this\s their last' year of Italian! 
And they know almost nothing!" He feverishly revises, his syllabus: 





Retire w^^^ on the subjunctive and more exercises on double object 

y ^o^ \ins;i becaus^e they don't understand those at all; I know they 

/ \ dohf|; ioipw who Mazzini was; maybe^/ 1 ^ca^^ 

dAKjr 'slides o^ the Bistine Chanel; and they've got to be warned 
^ « / ^ " " 

aboutL .pappagalli and the letter C on faucets in Italy* And^GaddaP 

W 'S9t^d^ T alDiost forgot" Gadda^; they've got to get Gadda!*^^ 

This is the blithering stage of the syndrome. Unless^. .at this point 

;>the aiisti^ can shake his panic add take stock of the rimita- 

.^jjMjipns-amposed^upon him^ ^^^^ time., the .capabili.ties^ of .his. s.tudents:,. 

^^^i^Mjfie maierial with which he must work, he willj]^ecbme^"lii^ 



ehemy:|. exhausting himself without achievijig^'^fi^ of the goals he 



strive s/f. or,. ^17^ 

\Thus, I perceive the centrsQ^problW of 'tHe"i^^ 
year as the^ problem of what to choose to teacli^ in a very ^llmited 
time to aL.gi|oup j^^tudents who differ greatly, in their needs, 
abilities, aV-fitudes^, and lint ere sts. The problem is admittedly \ 
broad, and^t Becomes even more unwieldy when we consider the 
different language requirements, the different^ collie calendars, , 
and the different stfuctiires of second-year colirses, all of which 
™vary from institution to institution* ^It should t^^Nhow be 



^. ^ / obvious to all that the central ^problem of the intermediate j^ear, ' 
^^^l^S^"?'^^ be solved by theorizing or generalizing*^ That is, no 
// ^/'Sil^le course syllabus will be approp^ate for all second-year 



courses* ^ 

On the other ^and, there are certain principles that I 
consider fundamental to any intermediate class and which constitute^ 
what; w§ may call the rationale for the intermediate year. - ~ 



-•i. 
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/ One principle is selfr»evident. The course must be based upon 

- *v ^ - 
the -language i$self, it must reinforce and increase the student •s 

Tknbwledge of Italian in a systematic way» Ppr this reason, the 
language text that reviews and also^eepens the student •s know- 
ledge of the language will^e the basic text of the course^.. 

The- second principle of the intermediate year is a traditional 
one: the coarse must contribute tiD the /student •s liberal education: 

he .must perceive^ That the language is a vehicle—and-in some, cases - 

/' 

the;, origin an the .prp(ducj~i>f the .cult]arje:_Qf^:a,.nati.6n,_and_t 



culture: should ba represented by its most worthy achievements, 
Jb35^tlie:.best~ of its thought and ari;-- and,^musiC:,a^^ especially ^ 
literature. What Italians eat and how much a. train ticket from 
Milan to Rome costs have their importance • But neither is a 
substitulTe for a poem by Montale or a page of Machiayelli^ 

^ -These first two principles — the study of the language and 

/ • 

its culture-- should form the core of the intermediate year» 
X€Lt-.if w.e limit our course to them,^.we-8hall run the risk of 
distorting the student's conception of language andTLanguage 
learning, for language is more than grammar and literatxxre. It 
is omnipresent, and it touches every aspect of human behavior • 
It Is not a problem ^o be- ••worked" by filling* in the right blank 
J)ut an instrument of communication between living human beings. 
Language is real, and the student must be convinced of its 
reality. This is our third principle, \ . 

Closely related to this principle but distinct from it isv^the^ 
notion that the language can be of use, of practical use to- the ^ 
student— it is no f something dreamed up by insensitive or possibly 

/ ■ \ 



even- sadistic educators for tlle^ sole ptirpose of tormenting the 

student. ^ " ' \ ^ 

The rationale, then, tliat supports the intermediate course 
consisijs of increasing the students' knowledger of the language 
^atid'-its culture, and at th^ same time imparting to them the 

notions that language is both^real and useful. The next question 

\ ^' / ^ * 

isr "how?". From the almost infinite aspects of language and^ the 

\vast number of-*-culturai works, whi^h will we choose to present \ 



tp. .the^ .studen;^sX How can we demonstrate_to th^ 



/ 



reai and useful? 



0\xv approach to the teaching of language shoulji be guided j 
by the realization that the intermediate yegur^e the last ye^^ 
in which most students will formally study ItaiianTXAccprdingly , 
we should emphasize those elements of language which are^^best ' 
learned in the classroom; f©r example, verbs and idiomatic 
expressions. The many irregular verbs pose special problems for 
the s;tudent of Italian, not only because of their number' but\alsa 
because their conjugated forms 'are not listed alphabetically in 

dictionaries and other reference works. Similarly, idiomatic 

X 

eiTpfessibris are often hard to find in dictionax4,es|^^^ is — 

even more confusing to the student is the fac4,.that many--idionis 
are composed of^wprds familiar to the student, while the sehs6 of 
the idioms m&y be quite different f rbm^ the literal meaning of 
the^ndividual words. Special attention to verbs and idioms 
yiields import'aht dividends: not only does the student increase 
his quantitative knowledge of the language but -he also lays down; 
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a firm- base upon which he can increase that knowledge when he is 

no longer enrolled in ,an Italian class.^ 

Acquainting the'' student with the culture of Italy is done 

most satisfactorily by means of the litepary text, because most 

cultural phenome'na are stored in and transmitted by the written 

word. This Is ideal for the teacher/of language^, because the 

readi»g^.o£^^te1ct transmits in-Fnynnati on on the culture of Italy 

and at /the same time it contributes to and reinforces knowledge 

/ / • ^ . 

oT^the language itself . Unf ortunatel"^V whp- studehW rea^^ "; / \ 

-'/* ■ - - - , - / _ • . y J 

intermediate courses is usually limited to imaginative literaturei-:^^ 

short stories, a novel ,/£ play, some poetry. 1 would propose^ the~ 

/ . 
widest possible varie'ty of readings: imaginative literature, \ 

/ ^ 
certainly, but als^d' some essays which will reveal the thought of 

Italians in different historical periods;^ "We cannot hope to . ■ 

teach an intellectual history of Italy; our readings- would have to 

be very selective. But 1 tiiink it would be enlightening for 

students to read some of Verdi's letters or a portion of Leonardo's 

notebooks, each accompanied by either a briW lecture or additional 

readings on the author's contribution to western civilization. 

Many intermediate language couroes go no farther than ^he - 

point we have reached: they consist of grammar review and • 

, readings from Italy'^s luminaries. In an extreme (and admittedly 

exaggerated) situation, a student migkt leave second-year 

Kalian with the conviction that "Italian" is a puzzle in which - 

a masculine singular' iarticle matches up with a masculine singular 

hQun followed by a verb whose nmber must match the number of 

the noun'and which isxin'^'liurh. followed by anothor noun, possibly 

-' \ \ 



preceded by a preposition, ani that there once lived people called 
Pirandelloi ^d Ungaretti who were very good, at this sort of thing^, 

>nd that'^s why we/study them in Italian class^ 

Such -a sterile view of the * language must be combatted, not 
only for the good of our profession but especially for the good 
of ou3^ 'students. The student must be taught that Italian .is a 
reality, ^jthat for millions of people it ir a way of living, it 

' isyas much the stuff of reality as, English is the stuff of \^ 

y / , .V • ■ ^ — - ' — ^ — 

realfty for him* 

\ i' \ -I ^ 

The. teaching of "reality" consists of introducing the- student 

to material that was not created or prepared specif ically for the 

'\, \ \ ^ , I 

teaching of Italian. For .the spoken language^, a museum tour \ 

I 

accompanied by an Italianr'Speaking^guidte .or a visit to the shop 
of an Italian artisan would plrobably ba more productive than an 
hour in the classroom. Some communities have radio and television 
programs in Italian. Even in geographical areas v/here spoken 
Italiim is not common, some exposure to "real" Italian can 
usually be arranged through filma, short-wave radio broadcasts. 



or records of Italian populai:^soilgs 

L the 



Written mat eiy^rs arid exercises can also ^heighten the 
studenti-B-'^'sense^^ Italian as a "real" language ? Articles- 
extracted and photocopied from current newspapers and per^^odlcals 
are useful ^f they can be related to something with which th^e 
student is familiar, e.g., /an article about some aspect/ of 
America or about some event familiar to most of the students. 
I have in mind, for example, articles on American foireign policy, . 



dmig problems, unepiployment , energy conservation, or pollution 



control* So complement an article on American iinempioyraent , for 
instance, the instructor might also assign an article on Italian 
empidyment. Not all materials need be at a high intellectual 
levelV'^an. article on the death of Elvis Presley wotiLd probably be- 
read avidly and would add a certain dimension to the student's).- 
perception of real Italian. Likewise, comic strips, cartoons', 
and fotoromanzi have not only a curiosity value but also reflect ^ 
Italiari popular culture; in addition, they offer excellent ^ 
.examiples of contemporary spoken language.. ... _ . „ 

The intermediate student thus exposed to cpntemporary 
.^!?&*§rials- which set into relief bo.th, the, differences,. and the 
similarities between Italian- and American cultures will, I think, 
come to realize that Italian is not just an academic exercise 
foisted upon him by a tradition-bound educational system. He or^ 
she will firtd that Italian is a living language which can be an 
instrument of kiiowledge, communication*; and even pleasure. 

To satisfy the final .principle of our rationale;, the"- 
instructor must guide the student toward the* realization that a 
knowledge of Italian can be /Useful even af^tejr the completion of 
formal language study. It is in this area that intermediate- 
"^prolgrain's are probably most deficient. We too frequently regard 
only the student wno will go on to the third year as having a 
future in which Italian will play any role; the student who does 
not continue after the second year is dismissed from our minds 
with only a slight feeling of grat£fude for his* having contributed 
one more enrollment and thus kept tHs wolf from the door for a 
whiie longer. We assume too readily that once students leave 



/ 

/ 

/ 



ihtennediEtte Italian they will never **do^* anything with it; it 

' ..._z 



ds likely that they never will, unless we prepare them to use 

..-■./ / 

th*eir langua'ge skills • ^/ - / 

This .preparation can be carried out on both the individual 

/ 

and the group levels. To the individual, the instructpr may 
assign/^ article dealing with a field in which the^ student is 
interested. I would caution the instructor not to limit choices 
to 801 academic field: few second-year students caii profit from a 
highly technical professional article in psychology^ or chemistry 
or history. And the choice of the article should be dictated by 
the s!budent ' e interest. If that interest aj; the moment runs to 
automobiles or rock music rather than nuclear particles and^he 
logistics of the Peloponnesian War, fine-. Diiring the student 's^. 
reading of the article, the instructor should be available for 

consultation. When he has finished his reading, the student^^ 

might then make a written or an oral -report on-^wliat he has 
learh^ed. ^ _ y 

^ Happily, most efforts toward showing the usefulness and 
.futxxre potential^ of the language* can be directed toward the class 
as a whole. ^-^One can invite, to class adults who use Italian in 
^^ir daily lives: a translator, a person in businei3S,^a' colleague 
from another department, a librarian, a social worker, or a 
toiirist agent. Nor should we overlook those wliose avocations 
frequently involve foreign language: history or music or art 
buffs, and the amateur of languages who studies them for personal 
enjoyment or for travel. Such persons, although they may not be 
masters in the language, should speak. Italian informally with the 



students. In fact, it may be desirable for the student to realize 
that even an imperfect command of the language can be a useful 
tool, although mastery, of course, is more advantageous still • 

Finally, the instructor can provide ^the studejit v;ith certain, 
skills and aids that will be useful after the formal study of 
Italian has ended • Toward the end of the secpnd.year the instructor 
shourd introducie the student to /various dictionaries and give 



• \ / 

instruction ih their proper u^e. Bilingual dictionaries ought to 

be given the most attention, /becausig the student \is most likely 
to use these in the future^' Differences between pocket, desk- 
sized, and standfctrd dictionaries should be demonstrated,, perhaps 
by comparing a single' entry in the three sizes, No$"only should., 
the student be warned of the pitfalls lurking in bilingual ^ 
dictionaries, but he should also be taught how to avoid them — by 
consijating^Btsaidard^ict^^^ of. the. -Italian language •^^The\ ^ 
student who knows how to use dictionaries will be more likely to\ 

/ / \ 

use them in the future — and less likely i;o use them incorrectly. \ 

As the student leaves the intermediate class, he should take ^ 
with him a rudimentary -'handbook*' provided by the ^instructor • 
Part of such a booklet would be bibliographical: a list of the /' 
better' Italian-English and Italian-Italian dictionaries, the 
titles of-- two or three reference grammars, and some siiggested 
further reading, perhaps graded according to relative difficulty. 
The list of readings need not be lengthy but it should be so 
designed as to appeal to a wide variety of tastes. Another 
section of the booklet ought to list local and national bookstores 
where Italian publications can be obtained; similarly, local 
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public libi^ries with Italian collections — however small — should 
be mentioned,, as well as the fact that many college and university 
libraries permit the use of their holdings even to persons who 
have no official connection with the institution. Finally, 
cultural organizations such as the Societa Dante Alighisri should 
be brought to the student's attention. ^ ^ 

We must have no illusion that following such a program in the. > 
intermediate year will cause a great rush on bookstores and 
^y^r^^.ries. Many and probably even most students^ will not use 
their Italian after completing the language requirement. Never- 
theless, a concer-i;ed effort by the instructor during the interaediate 
X?§S will increase the number of studeiits who can, after leaving 

i 

the classroom, benefit from their language study. 

The intermediate year has always been the problem year. 
Standing as it does betv/een the pedagogical simplicity of the 
elementary course and the specialization found in advano^d courses, 
the second year is cri^iical, it is a pivotal year. In some ways, 
it is the cardinal link existing in the present between the past 
and the future, '"e can p^^ ^nt to ^the student a worthwnile, and 
useful course if we keep a^n mind this pecuTiar quality of the 
intermediate year. Accordingly, we shall give the student as firm 
a grounding in the language as v/e can, we shall inti;oduce him to 
some of the important and representative achievements of Italy in 
the past, we shall acquaint him with the reality of present-day 
Italian, .and we shall prepare him. to make further use of his know- 
ledge in the future. If we can do this, then the intermediate yeai>^ 

^will no longer be the problem year but the year of solid and / \ 

' X / \ 

stimulating achievement. 



